THE WAR AND AFTER
institutions. It was fortunate that I had known
almost all the people in our political life for many
years past, so that I knew what to expect of each
of them. But there was a lot more; I had to learn
something new almost every day. It is no small thing
to be the first President of a new State, with no
governmental and representative tradition. I saw
mistakes made; I made some myself. One small
detail for example: I forgot that I was a President
and promised my friends that the day after taking
the oath to the. Constitution I would meet them
at the cafe where we used to hold our political
discussions in 1914. I went on foot from the Castle
down into the town; of course the people flocked
in huge crowds. So I learnt to be a President, and
I'm still learning to-day; new situations keep
arising about which I have to decide.
I had to think a great deal about what the Presi-
dent of a democratic State should be like. When the
Constitution was made many people imagined that
the function of President of the Republic would be
more or less ornamental, without real power to
influence political events. It was a strict analogy
with the English constitutional monarchy; but our
first Constitution was not ready for that, either in
theory or practice. It took over the old machinery
of State (and in this it was right) and made new
machinery under the pressure of circumstances on